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For the Companion. 


GRACIA RADNOR. 
BY MRS. P. P. BONNEY. 


Chapter II. 
Although moving in the best society, the Radnors 
- Were not wealthy. Tact and management often sup- 
plied those attractive toilets which Gracia Radnor could 
not buy from her slenderly filled purse. High-minded 
and honorable, nothing could tempt Gen. Radnor to go 
beyond his means, although his taste was fastidious. 

An old time friend, a classmate of his in college, was 
once visiting him, and Gracia soon became the idol of 
his eyes. One day, when he appeared to be reading, 
Gracia entered the parlor, and going to her father, said 
playfully, in an undertone, 

“Dear father, I have just had the honor to be chosen 
queen in our grand festival, which comes off on the 
10th. All the wealth, fashion and beauty of our wide 
circle of acquaintances are to be there, and I am to 
present a flag to the President of the college, accom- 
panied by an address. As you will be there to see, 
and will wish to be proud of your daughter, please re- 
member her poor, empty little purse. We are all ex- 
pected to appear in white, with blue sashes and badges.” 

The beauty and winsomeness of that appealing face 
seemed actually to disturb Gen. Radnor. Smiles could 
not hide the perturbed expression of his fine face. 

“My little girl,” said he, vacantly soliloquizing, “will 
be greatly disappointed, but”— then rallying, he met 
her beautiful, questioning eyes firmly and seriously. 

“Gracia, my darling, lam in trouble about this dis- 
appointment of yours, but I have a heavy payment to 
meet, and I cannot spare one picayune.” 

Not a shadow of selfish disappointment crossed Gra- 
cia’s ingenuous features. She caressed him tenderly, 
kissed him, and begged of him not to be anxious. 

“But I must appear hard, stingy”—he began. 

“Papa, papa, Iam proud of you. What could I do if 
I should hear that my father had weakly squandered 





what did not belong to him to gratify my vanity! No; 
I can economize, but I can never steal fine clothes from 
your creditors.” And she was superbly beautiful as 
she stood up before him. 

“My dear,” he exclaimed, “nobody’ll doubt that you 
are queen, dress as you will.” 








All this had been carried on,in low murmurs, and 
Mr. Strong was very deeply absorbed in his paper. | 
Absorbed! the old bachelor was coloring with annoy- | 
ance and pleasure; pleasure in being witness to such a | 
charming scene, and annoyance at the idea that he was | 
unwillingly hearing family affairs. | 

“Well, well!” he exclaimed, as he walked swiftly | 
towards the St..Charles, where he was staying, “I can’t 
stand that; if she had frowned or fretted, I could. Not 
ten minutes before he paid a huge music bill for Miss 
Elise without a word. Shall I offer Tom some money ? 
Hardly! I think he’d knock me down for my pains. Ah, 
I have it; I'll ask some woman how to do it? Mrs. 
Gobright is just the one ;” and he impatiently consulted 
his watch. ‘Two hours to wait! Well, well, I’m an 
old fool to be in such a hurry, but she did look so 
beautiful that if I had been her father I’d have sold 
my head for her. Patience, patience, Jimmy Strong. 
I dare say she has twenty dresses quite good enough 
for her—the charming witch! Now I think of it, every 
thing she wears looks better than other women’s.” 

“O, James!” exclaimed the excellent Mrs. Gobright, 
“T’m so glad you consulted me! Any other woman 
would have raised heaven and earth to get a new dress 
for such an occasion. Why, man, she is to be our 
queen; and if you trust me to buy it for you, look out 
for your purse. Gracia deserves something elegant, 
you generous old fellow.” 

Mr. Strong poured the gold pieces into her lap until 
she cried, 

“For pity’s sake help me to rise before you fasten me 
to the carth, you unmerciful old Midas. I feel as if I 
was turning to gold. myself.” 

“Now tell me,” said Mr. Strong, absently, “where 
did Tom Radnor pick up that plain little girl that they 
call Elise ?” 

“Then he has never told you ?” 

“I never asked him any questions.” 

“Well, you are not to speak of it, for neither the 
General nor Mrs. Radnor wish to have Elise know that 
she is an orphan, dependent upon their bounty.” 

“Ah, ha! now that’s just like Tom!” cried his ad- 
miring friend. 

“So it is. You can’t think how we admire their 
treatment of her. They spare no expense for her, al- 
though she is a dull little thing. Her one charm, in 
my eyes, is her total freedom from envy of her beauti- 
ful sister. She has a sweet disposition.” 

“And so has Tom’s glorious daughter!” exclaimed 
Mr. Strong; “but you must have a strange freedom 
from gossips here, or some meddler would have told the 
girl before this all about it.” 

“So we have. Indeed, I do not think the Radnors 
have anenemy. Her story is as strange as a romance. 
Perhaps it will never have the usual brilliant ending, 
for I fear she has no friends living. Eighteen years 
ago,” continued the lady, “the town of Moutford was 
almost destroyed by a tornado. A few houses are still 
standing, but they have been deserted; too many sad 
associations lingered about them. Dear friends, old 
neighbors had been with them at nightfall, in the morn- 





BOBBY GREY’S RESCUE. 


| ing their mangled remains lay in death beneath the | boldly, had convinced the jury of its genuineness, when 
wrecks of their once happy homes. The moment the | Innes insisted on calling a third, to make assurance 
news reached us, we went over to render such assist- | doubly sure. The man turned wan and ghastly as he 


ance as we could. Gen. Radnor was with us. We | entered the witness-box, and his first words were: “My 
found but one woman, a forlorn creature, wandering | lord, my name is Bosthwick; I am brother to the wit- 


to and fro in an open ficld, moaning in a foreign | ness of the same name who has been examined. The 
tongue, 














Now and then she would wildly gesticulate | will was not made in the Bridgegate of Glasgow: it was 


with one arm, as she clasped to her bosom with con- | forged by a schoolmaster in the Maze in the Borough.” 


vulsive moans a tiny babe. Her unknown words were | 
disjointed. Her eyes were bloodshot and tearless. 
did not notice us any more than she did the stones by 
the wayside, until Gen. Radnor held out his arms for 
the child, while a smile of pity crossed his fine face. | 
One bright gleam of intelligence flashed across the | 
frenzied face of the poor woman. She laid the babe! 
gently in his arms, and pointed upward, with a smile | 
that seemed to say, ‘All have passed there before her.’ 
It was her last sane act. 

home. She lived, unconscious and speechless, a little | 
while, then passed away. There was no clue by which | 


| 
the child’s relatives could be sought. She was supposed | 


to be the daughter of a gentleman and lady who were 
staying at the hotel with their servant girl and a young | 
babe, and who were probably killed in the falling of the | 
building. The tiny garments the baby wore were of | 
the finest material and were richly embroidered, and 

upon the golden clasps which fastened the sleeves of 

her frock were the initials of her name. The entire 

suit was carefully laid away, but no one ever came to 

claim the little estray, who soon became a dear daugh- 

ter to her adopted parents. Never—unless some one 

should come who can show a better title to her—will 

Mrs. Radnor part with her.” 

“It’s a pity the little waif is so unattractive.” 

“Take care not to speak of her in that way before 
Gracia; I never saw two more fondly united.” 

A mysterious package came to Gracia in season for 
the festival, and the adroit old gentleman, who was 
reading his newspaper upside down, cuntrived to enjoy 
the beaming smile and listen to the eloquent compli- 
ments she gave to the taste of the unknown donor, with- 
out betraying any thing but the most natural surprise 
in the world. 

I never see a pretty but conceited girl displaying her 
charms with an air that seems to demand the world’s 
homage, without wishing I could show her the beauti- 
ful Gracia Radnor. Would the lesson be lost upon her? 
As Aunt Chloe would say, “Nobody don’t carry their 
heads dat high unless they’re empty as a doll’s.” 


To be continued, 


Gen. Radnor brought her ! 


——_—_+@—___—_—_—_-. 
A CURIOUS CASE OF CONSCIENCE. 


When Life Insurance Companies were first established 
in England, a man named Innes insured the life of his 
step-daughter for a thousand pounds. She died soon 
after, under suspicious circumstances, and a will was 
produced, seemingly executed by her, declaring him 








legatee. It was contested. Two witnesses who swore 





“There is a screw loose,” muttered Innes as he glided 


She | from the court. But he was taken, tried, and hung. 





For the Companion. 
BOBBY GREY’S RESCUE. 


The merchant ship Levant numbered among her pas- 
sengers, on her return voyage, Mrs. Grey, the widow of 


| an Eastern missionary, and her only child, s bright lit- 
tle boy five years old, named Robert. 


Bobby, as he was always called, endeared himself to 
the passengers and sailors, by his fair, happy face, his 
sprightly, intelligent remarks and droll questions 
about all he saw or heard, and became the universal 
favorite on board. ° 

All the “yarns” of the good-natured seamen were at 
his service, as often as he asked for them, for his moth- 
er took care that he should not be about ‘them except 
when they were at their leisure, and on fine afternoons, 
when the wind was fair, and the ship, all trim and taut, 
scudded swiftly along the sea, Bobby would be seen in 
the forveastie sitting on some old sailor’s knee, and. list- 
ening with open mouth and eyes to the wonderful sto- 
ries he told of ocean-adventure and the quaint descrip- 
tions he gave of the strange countries he had visited. 

There was not one of the tars on board the Levant 
but would have risked his life for Bobby’s, and such 
was the influence of.the pure and pretty child over them 
that they never dared to swear when he was present. 

One clear day the ship was sailing pleasantly along 
before the trade wind. The passengers had mostly 
gathered on deck to catch the fresh breeze and admire 
the scenery of the ocean. Mrs. Grey, who had been sit- 
ting on a stool near the guards just aft the mizen-mast, 
suddenly missed Bobby from her side, and a moment 
after the appalling cry went up, “Boy overboard !” 

Mrs. Grey turned pale, for she knew the worst in an 
instant. 

Her little Bobby was gone! her only one. 

The cry went round the ship, and all who had lin- 
gered below rushed up to the deck with distressed 
countenances, to see, and if possible to help. 

The afflicted widow was not the only one who felt 
sorrow. Every woman on board was in tears. Some 
were wringing their hands—not alone out of sympathy 
with the distracted mourning of the mother, nor was it 
this joined with the natural horror of seeing a fresh 
young human life sWallowed up in full view, by the 
great, wasteful, hungry sea, that made them weep. 
They all loved Bobby, the beautiful missionary-boy, 
and some of them had children of their own, and shud- 








dered to think it might have been they instead of Rob- 
ert Grey that fell overboard. 

As for the sailors, who knew perfectly well what to do 
in the case, and showed, of course, less consternation 
than the passengers, nothing could exceed the solici- 
tude and rapid alacrity with which they sprang to lower 
the jolly-boat from the davits. 

Every thing that could be done was done in a few 
minutes under the prompt orders of the captain. 

The ship was rounded to, her sails taken in, and the 
boat sped off to windward, manned by four of the 
smartest seamen to the rescue. 

Poor Bobby, drifting on the sea! His struggles could 
not hold him up long, and he could not swim. 

The ship was going at a speed of ten knots an hour, 
and before she could be brought to, he was left far be- 
hind. “ad it not been for a friend on board, whom we 
have not mentioned, the little boy would have sunk to 
rise no more, before the boat reached him. 

Of all Bobby’s playmates and companions on the ship 
not one was more constant and affectionate than Argus, 
a large and beautiful Newfoundland dog belonging to 
the steward. 

Now it happened that Argus was in the caboose with 
his master, looking out of the open window when Bob- 
by fell over the taffrail. 

He heard the cry of ‘Boy overboard!” and catching 
a glimpse, as it seems, of the little fellow’s head in the 
distance in the water, bolted from the window, into the 
sea. 

A second after he was seen to the windward, swim- 
ming with all his might towards Bobby, and the first 
shout of alarm, chilling all hearts on board was soon 
succeeded by a cry of hope. 

“Argus will save him! Argus will save him!” 

Men women, and children cried, and all hands were 
clapped, and all voices were raised to cheer on the noble 
dog. 

“Take him, Argus! take him, good dog! Go, go, 
fine fellow, go fetch him!” were exclamations that, 
whether he heard them or not, did not, certainly, de- 
crease his speed. 

The boat rowed swiftly after, but Argus had reached 
his iittle playmate, and seized him by the Gothes just 
in time to save him. 

A few more strokes of the oars and the boat met the 
beautiful animal, already returning toward the ship 
with his precious burden. Taking both boy and dog 
into the boat, the gallant sailors pulled with might and 
main for the ship. F 

Bobby was not able to speak for some time. When 
he did, he first uttered his mother’s name, and then 
called for Argus. 

Boy and dog were nearly inseparable after that day ; 
and the grateful mother was no less fond of him than 
was Bobby. 

Seeing the attachment to him, the steward was willing 
to part with him, but being a poor man, he could not 
afford to give him away. The captain and sailors, how- 
ever, made up a purse to buy him, which they did, at a 
handsome price, and Argus became the property of 
Bobby and his mother. 


———_+o9—_—___——. 
TOM, JACKSON’S LESSON. 


“So ho! my boy,” cried farmer Jackson, as a boy of 
thirteen or fourteen years entered the wide kitchen,— 
‘a cold day this.” The farmer rubbed his hands as he 
spoke, and turning to the fire, piled on a fresh supply of 
seasoned hickory. 

“Yes, uncle,” answered Jamie, “it is a cold day, but 
I like it. It makes me feel brisk and strong; your 
kitchen looks very good, though, after my long walk.” 

A cheery place enough it was, that old kitchen, with 
its glossy yellow floor, its hospitable wooden chairs, 
and its sober old clock in the corner, reaching from 
floor to ceiling, and ticking its old monotonous strain, 
“tick—tack, tick—tack,” just as it had ticked ever 
since farmer Jackson wore pinafores and ate bread 
and milk in the same kitchen. Besides the chairs and 
clock, there-was an old-fashioned “beaufet,” and pine 
table, scoured to the last degree of whiteness. On the 
table stood a mug and pitcher. 

Jamie drew near the fire, and his eyes wandered: 
about the apartment, and finally rested on the mug and. 
pitcher. 

“That’s right, Jamie; just the thing for you after your 
cold walk. Want a little o’ my cider, don’t you, my 
boy ?” 

Farmer Jackson bustled to the table, and filling tho 
mug, brought it to Jamie. 

“No, thank you, uncle,” said the boy, shrinking 
away a little as his uncle thrust the mug almost in his. 
face, “I never drink cider.” 

“Don’t love it, eh?” said the farmer, good-naturedly, 
still holding out the cider. ‘You'll like this, I know, 
for it was made of my best russets on purpose for, me. 
To be sure, it has grown a little hard, but that don’t 
hust itnone for me. I like it all the better for that.” 

“It is not because I don’t Jove it,. that LE don’t drink it, 
uncle,” answered Jamie, quietly, “but L:have signed the 
pledge, and promised never to drink any intoxicating 
liquors.” : 

The farmer’s open brow knitted.a little, and his lips 
were compressed. He set down.the untasted cider, and. 
resumed his seat by the fire. ‘That is just.one of your 








father’s foolish notions,” said he, at.tast, “he is as nice 
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a man as ever stepped, if he is my brother, but I do 
wish he would get over some of his stiff ways. J never 
was the man to use ardent spirits, but a little hard cider, 
now and then, does my stomach good.” 

“My father says that hard cider does make people 
want something worse,” answered Jamie, quietly, “and 
very few can drink it and go no further.” 

Tom, a boy about Jamie’s age, but taller and stronger, 
entered at this moment, and caught the last few words 
of the sentence. He snatched their subject in an in- 
stant. “So you are arguing the cider question, are 
you?” cried he, laughing; “this is what I think about 
it,” and walking to the table he swallowed the mug-full 
that Jamie had refused. His father looked at him with 
a smile; Jamie in a shocked way,that made Tom say, 

“Why, what ails you, Jamie? You look as though I 
had committed the unpardonable sin.” 

“O! no, cousin Tom. I didn’t know I looked so, but 
I would not have done that for five dollars.” 

“Do you think I am any more likely to become a 
drunkard, for taking that cider ?” 

Jamie hesitated a moment, then answered, in a low 
hut firm tone, “Yes, I think every drop of cider that 
you drink makes it more likely that you will die a 
drunkard.” 

Tom was sobered a moment, for he loved his cousin 
dearly, and his love was not unmixed with awe, when 
Jamie showed a firmness of principle, which he felt sure 
he should not exhibit under similar circumstances. 
Tom’s soberness, however, did not last long, and 
whistling cheerily to old Bruno, and calling Jamie to 
“come along,” he made a rush into the snow out of 
doors. 

One afternoon towards spring, several days after 
this interview, an accident occurred which was near 
being fatal to both boys. Tom and Bruno walked over 
to get Jamie to go coasting: arequest which Tom made 
known by, ‘Come Jamie, get your sled, and come over 
to steep hill,” and Bruno, not so noisily, but quite as 
expressively, by licking Jamie’s hand. 

The hill was, as you may guess from its name, very 
steep, and smooth as well; a better place to slide was 
never seen. The boys, when once started, went so rap- 
idly that delay was impossible and stopping out of the 
question. For several slides all went well. Bruno 
scampered beside the sleds in their downward course, 
and sometimes helping to drag them up again by tug- 
ging at the rope with his teeth. 

But all the while Tom’s head was growing dizzy, and 
finally, the fourth time they were to start, he felt him- 
self not quite safe in descending; but pooh! never mind, 
his hand was steady enough. Away went Jamie, and 
away went Tom. Alas! his hand was not steady; he 
could not see to steer; the two sleds clashed, and Tom 
was thrown off. Jamie and the “Gen. Grant” rolled 
over and over to the bottom of the slope and rested 
there in a snow bank. 

For a moment Tom was stunned by the suddenness 
of the shock, but Bruno, brave Bruno, pulling at his 
coat-sleeve, and then dashing away down hill, aroused 
him. 

The thought of Jamie brought him to his feet, and he 
sprang away after Bruno, regardless of his own bruises. 
There, at the foot, covered with snow and ice, gathered 
in his descent, lay his cousin, still, senseless. Faithful 
Bruno was licking the white forehead and doing his 
best to help his friend. Tom’s wits, you may believe, 
were fully cleared by this sad sight, and as he was 
a quick-witted lad, he knew just what todo. He ap- 
plied snow to the veined temples, on one of which 
was an ugly cut, inflicted by the iron-shod runner; he 
chafed the quiet hands, and in a little while Jamie 
opened his eyes and looked dreamily out. Half sit- 
ting, half lying in his cousin’s lap, he found himself, 


and he saw Bruno’s anxious brown eyes looking into | 


his. 

‘“‘Where am I?” murmured he. 

“You have had a fall,” said Tom,sadly. “Are you 
hurt very much ?” 


With Tom’s help, Jamie got upon his feet and walked | 


| much,. and committed important trusts to him. One 
| day he — into the store of a young man whose ac- 
quaintance he had formed, where he was offered a glass 
of wine. He hesitated, but finally yielded, and drank 
the beverage. On the following day this young man 
went into the store of the youth’s employer, who was 
not in at the time. The thought he must return the’ 
kindness of the young man on the po day, and 
accordingly treated him to a glass of wine. But he did 
not close the stopcock securely when he drew the li- 
quor, and his employer, coming in soon, discovered it. 

‘Have you been to this barrel?” he inquired of the 
lad. The lad hesitated, as if there was a struggle be- 
tween right and wrong in his breast, but finally replied, 
“No, sir.” His employer looked as if he doubted it, 
but said no more. The next day the young man came 
in again, and said to the proprietor of the store, “Will 
you sell me a barrel of such wine as James gave me yes- 
terday?” James was scarcely able to stand, his em- 
ployer gave him such a look. He took the first oppor- 
tunity to see the young man, and asked him to tell his 
employer that he drew the wine himself. The young 
man promised to do it, if he would treat him to an oys- 
ter supper, to which James agreed. Both parties ful- 
filled the agreement; but James had no money of his 
own, and hence he took some from the drawer in the 
store to pay for the supper. After the oyster supper he 
was invited to gamble. At first he declined; but then 
thinking he might win as much money as he took from 
his employer, and thus be able to replace it, he yielded. 
He played, and lost all. But still supposing he might 
win, he continued to take money from the store until it 
was missed. Seeing that he was likely to be detected, 
he resolved one night that he would take two hundred 
dollars that was in the desk, and endeavor to win 
enough to refund all he had taken from his employer. 
About midnight he arose, entered the store, took the 
two hundred dollars, and went to a gambling house, 
where he lost the whole! The morning found him in a 
worse condition than he was the day before. What 
could he do? He did this. Knowing that his employ- 
er had money deposited in a certain bank, he forged a 
check, and hastened to the bank. He presented it, but 
was detected and brought to justice. Thus ended his 
speedy career in vice. 

Now mark the results of that first lie. When James 
was asked if he had been to the wine barrel, had he re- 
plied, ‘Yes, sir,” and kept truth on his side, that would 
have been the end of it. But when he told one lie, he 
had to tell another to conceal it, and hence his propo- 
sition to the young man to say that he himself drew the 
wine. Then he was induced to steal, to cover up the 
lies, and finally to foi ge, to conceal the theft. All this 
wickedness resulted from the first le. If the boy 
had avoided that, he would have avoided all that fol- 
lowed. Perhaps he thought he would tell a falsehood 
‘only this once,’ but it is difficult to stop one’s progress 
in vice. The only sure way is not to begin.—American 
Messenger, 





For the Companion. 


ADVENTURE WITH AN ELEPHANT. 


Few men have lived to describe their personal en- 
counter with an enraged elephant after an actual expe- 
rience of that animal’s monstrous strength. The mis- 
hap of falling into one’s power is, and must necessarily 
be, so generally fatal, that only here and there a survivor 
was ever found to boast of his battles with an antago- 
nist so huge and so mighty. 

Joe Shackleford, an English hunter, was one of the 
few, and many a tale he had to tell of his narrow 
escapes. The following is one: He had been hunting 
in one of the forests of Southern India in company with, 
his gukuru or “beater,” a smart soodra named Pun- 
dooly, and had already shot two elephants, when he 
was warned of the approach of a herd of six of the huge 
creatures down a deep ravine or nullah. Hastily plant- 
ing himself with his rifle in a convenient retreat, he en- 
deavored to wound several of them as they passed so 
}as to stop their progress, and thus afford him a fair 
mark for a fatal shot. He succeeded in bringing one to 
his knees, the bull of the herd. Before his gukuru 
could hand him his other rifle, however, the elephant 
regained his legs, and separating from the females, 
scampered off through the forest. The shot he had re- 
ceived was directly behind his ear, and had the effect to 
| slightly craze him, as was evident from his taking a cir- 
cuitous course, that brought him round again upon 
| nearly the same track. Perceiving this, Shackleford, 
| who had started in pursuit, hurried back to the gorge, 











and had scarcely completed his descent to the bed of 


a few steps. No, there were no bones broken, but he | the ned/ah when he heard a rattling noise in the stones 
was very weak from the shoek and loss of blood. No| behind him, and saw the wounded bull tearing after 
more coasting that afternoon, but with Bruno’s help, | him at a fearful pace, not more than fifty yards off. At 
Tom managed to drag Jamie home on his own sled. | this dangerous moment a cool head anda true rifle were 
(The “Gen. Grant” was a perfect wreck.) Very sad | the only defence for the experienced hunter, for the 
was Tom's face when he knocked at his uncle James's | Tocks were too difficult of ascent to allow him to get out 
door, but Jamie sat up as well as he could, and tried to of the elephant’s way in season to save himself, and speed 
look unhurt. | of running was, of course, of no avail. Joe dropped 
Jamie was soon recovered.from the accident, and the | Upon one knee, facing his enormous pursuer, and, tak- 
kind Heavenly Father who watches over us all, spared ing deliberate aim between his eyes, delivered what had 
his life. He often says now, he is glad of that mishap, | #!ways been his fatal shot. This time however, sadly 
tor Tom keeps the wreck of the Gen. Grant very care- | for him, his usual fortune failed him. Owing to his 
fully, and it does him good every time he sees it. For | fatigue with running, and the weight of his rifle, (not 
why? Tom had taken a deep draught of cider, before | !¢ss than sixteen pounds) his left arm fell a little just as 
starting that day, “just to keep the cold out,” his father "he pulled the trigger, and the bullet struck the elephant 
said. It was that which made his head dizzy and his | 8¢veral inches too low, lodging in the jaw. The next 
hand unsteady. Now every time Tom Jackson sees the | instant he saw something dark pass over him, and was 
fargments,of that broken sled, he says to himself, | sensible of being roughly wrenched from the earth and 
“That fall probably saved me from being a drunkard, | hurled whizzing through the air. A stunning shock, 
for it made me see the bad effects of ‘nothing but hard | 40d he knew no more. ; 
cider.” He has left off tasting it, and jeined the Band| When he recovered his consciousness he was lying 
of Hope to which Jamie belongs. face downwards in a pool of blood -that ran from his 
re. nose, and mouth, and ears. Instantly recollecting ‘his 

Ge. peril, he endeavored to rise, but it was with great diffi- 

THE FIRST LIE. | culty that he could stand upon his feet. To his surprise 

There was a large river, across which several dams | 20 bones were broken, but he found himself fearfully 
were built within the distance of a few miles. These} shaken and bruised. Looking round he could see noth- 
dams were qenseentes 00 sien on ane prem, gre ing of the elephant, and now the discovery of his posi- 
pew swelled the river, —_ “leur "daa nor ed tion explained to him his first wonder that he was not 
away by the waters, and they dashed pn furiously, | killed outright. He was lying at the top of the gorge, 
roaring and plunging as if maddened by the storm. By having evidently landed there when hurled from the 
the time they reached the second dam their force and monster’s trunk. The rage of the huge brute had 
prmemnbes yo oe han mew hgh re bee] Sean . caused him to overdo his vengeance, and throw his vic- 
dam in its progress. Now, if the first dam had been tim out of his reach. But for that, poor Shackleford 
sufficiently secured to resist the pressure of the over-| would doubtless have been gored to death by his tusks. 


flowing stream, neither of the others would have been; With much ado the hunter managed to pick his way 
destroyed. . | 


So it is with falsehoods, and other sins. If children %0W® the hollow again, for his gun was lying at the bot- 
stop the first lie, they will stop all the rest. Ifthey are tom, and he would on no account lose it. He cleaned 


— Len ta the first a, au indies we Son , the sand from the muzzle as well as he could, and sat 
ient. ey never use the first profane word, the i 
wih osmunatll he a. 1s & coleeniing pod oun A _down by the little brook that ran at the botom of the 


the first sin, that does the mischief. This barrier once ,”#/ah, to bathe his head and wash away the blood that 
broken, down, the praione and evil propensities sweep almost blinded andchoked him. While engaged in this 
carry 


on like a flood, an away every Obstruction. The da loud yell from P ; 
following fact ‘ail ill le tenth : he heard a loud ye m Pundooly, the native, an« 


' looking in the direction of the sound, saw the terrified 
A youth of about fifteen years of age went to the city ? 
of Philadelphia to reside, as clerk in a store. He guru, closely pursued by the elephant, running down 








was faithful for some time, and his employer liked him the ravine. A long bough hung from the ledge within 


reach, and the native, as he ran under it, seized hold of, “A good many years ago, when I was young, there 
it and swung himself with the agility of a monkey upon lived next my hame a family by the name of Lakin. 
the rocks above. The enraged elephant, balked a sec- | One of the boys, John, was about fifteen years of age at 
ond time of his full revenge, gave a scream of disap- the time the incident happened which I shall now re- 
pointment, and raced to and fro a few minutes as if in ‘late. One afternoon during the haying season, John’s 
search of something on which to vent his wrath, when, | father told him to go to a neighbor’s house some two 
discovering the hunter sitting by the bed of the stream, miles distant, and borrow a pitchfork. He also direct- 
he instantly charged upon him with redoubled fury. ed him to lose no time, and be sure to return before 
This Joe had expected, and knowing the hopelessness night set in. 

of escape in his lamed condition, held his gun in readi-| John was a good boy in the the main, and was gen- 
ness, hoping to deal his enemy an effectual shot. He erally obedient to his parents. But there were other 
fired, directing his aim as before, between the creature’s boys at the neighbor’s house, old playmates of his, who 
eyes. The smoke cleared away, and he saw, to his in-| persuaded him to linger and play with them, until the 
expressible satisfaction, the enormous body of the ele-; approaching darkness warned him he had already 
phant lying lifeless on the bottom of the nudlah, only a stopped quite too long. He remembered his father’s 
few feet from him. injunction when it was too late. 

Describing his sensations when he told the story the| “Shouldering his pitchfork, he set out for home. As 
hunter said: “From the moment that the elephant before remarked, the distance was two miles, which 
seized me and hurled me with stunning force upon the | could be materially lessened by going ‘cross-lots.’ By 
rocks above, I was unconscious of pain or fear. Had | taking that course, however, he must pass a graveyard. 
he killed me with his tusks Ido not thinkI should have} “Under ordinary circumstances, in the daytime, the 
known what hurt me.” Dr. Livingstone speaks of the | silent village of the dead would have had no terrors for 
same insensibility experienced by him when caught and him; but just then it was a serious undertaking. Fear- 
shaken by a lion, and suggests that it may be one of the ing his father’s displeasure, John’s heart quaked within 
benevolent provisions of nature to render less horrible | him; he took the shortest route home. 
the death of the victims of beasts of prey. “When he had approached within a short distance he 

Joe Shackleford was a long time recovering from the | beheld an object reclining on the wall, by which he must 
rough handling he received, and was obliged to forego pass, that thrilled him with horror. 
his hunting for that season, and lie by in one of the | “The moon, partially obscured by clouds, gave fitful 
nearest villages to recruit. | gleams of light, which rendered the view indistinct, but 

The above is a fair specimen of the perils which men | @pparently a tenant of the tomb had come forth, and 
undergo to supply the ivory-workers who make our was now reclining in its shroud on the wall of the cem 
tablets, cane-tops, piano-keys, knife handles, &c., and | etery. The object moved occasionally, or rather glided 
who, to keep them busy in England alone, require | along in fitful starts in a direction receding from him. 
eighty thousand elephants to be slaughtered every year. “Tt was naturally John’s first impulse to turn back and 

eon take refuge in flight. He rejected the idea, however, 
ia | for he had already accomplished the greater part of the 


on | distance to hishome. If he fled back to the starting 
“IT IS ONLY A LITTLE BROOK.” point and returned by the other road, it would be very 


A little girl in Bath, Me., when near death, pie great late when he reached home, and he did not like so long 
ce ee Hee ecaet dastantt | # Walk. Besides, the ghost might follow him if he man- 
the river cold and wide. But at the last she opened her eyes, | ifested any fear. He therefore determined to press for- 
smiling brightly, and whispered, “It is only a little brook,” and | ward. 
died. “As the knight of olden time bore his lance in the 
| tournament, directed against his antagonist in the list, 
| so our young hero, poising his weapon, ran full tilt and 
plunged it into the phantom. If he expected the spec- 
| tre to vanish into thin air, and return to ‘the pale man- 
| sions of the dead,” at the first stroke of his pitchfork, 
| he was destined to be mistaken. The slender tines of 
the fork came in contact with something more substan- 
| tial than a shadow. An old, white horse that had been 
| feeding immediately behind the wall, received the full 
force of the blow on his back. No sooner did he feel 
| John’s thrust, than he kicked, snorted, and ran about 
| the enclosure smarting with pain, and withal consider- 
And the river looked so wide, — ably frightened. It seemed that the horse’s back had 
=e ie Seer Ser weming been partly visible, which might easily give the impres- 
From the cold’ and rapid tide. | 3 ’ 5 ‘= pres 
" = a ‘ | sion to one outside the enclosure that a supernatural 
Stay with me,” she said, imploring, _ re lint - sa . 
Staak a taths longer stay: visitant was reclining on the wall, and glided along with 
It is cold,” she said, ‘and dreary, | out any volition of its own. 
Cold, and dark, and iong the way.” “John now trudged home in good spirits, and on re- 
| lating the exciting scenes he had passed through, was 
freely forgiven by his father.” 





Dark the night, and long with watching, 
But the morning sunbeams s,,,; ed; 

While dear friends, with saddened faces, 
Gathered round a dying child. 





And they stood in tearful silence, 
Watching every fleeting breath, 

Full of sorrow for the dear one 
Lying there so near to death. 

Well they bnew, by words she whispered, 
Unconnected now and low— 

That she feared death's cold embraces, 
While she knew that she must go. 


Through “the valley” she was walking, 


And they gathered close about her, 
Full of pity for her fears; 
Every heart in silence grieving, +o 
Every eye was dimmed with tears, 
? A SCHOOL IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 
From a Correspondent in South Carolina. 
The other day some kind friend at the North sent me 
| a bundle of the Youth’s Companion, and as I distributed 
Ciara B. HEATH. > 2 P : . 
_ them among a group of colored children, whose glisten- 
Sur tbe. jing mm and wan, ones ae proved their 
| appreciation of them, the thought occurred to me, that 
GHOSTS. | perhaps the readers of that paper would like to hear 
The village in which I was born was situated in one | something about these children—what they are doing, 
of the interior towns of Massachusetts, in a lovely val-| and what they are trying to become. 
ley, through which a broad river made its way. When | You have all heard of the schools for the freedmen 
a lad of about twelve years of age, I was walking along | that are now in successful operation all over the South, 
in the highway, late one Saturday evening, near a point | hut perhaps you have never been told about any par 
where the bank circled near the road. The shore was | ticular school, and would not object to going with me 
thickly studded with alders, but not so much as wholly | to visit the “Saxton School.” 
to obscure the view. Through these alders I saw an| As we pass through the streets of Charleston on any 
apparition that made my knees tremble from fright. A | pleasant morning a little before 9 o’clock, we shall find 
figure in white was walking along the water's edge, | the sidewalks lined and crowded with black boys and 
with a slow, measured tread. Uncertain whether his| girls, hurrying to school with their coarse, tow-cloth 
ghostship was of the amphibious or of an aquatic nature, | book-bags slung over their shoulders, and most of them 
I determined to solve the problem by an experiment, singing snatches of songs as they go. They all love the 
although my heart quaked within me. Selecting sever- | “Yankee schools,” as they are called. 
al stones of convenient size, I hurled one of them with| If we had time to stop you might count about five 
all my force at the hobgoblin, but the intervening brush-| thousand of these freedmen’s children, but we must 
wood arrested it in its flight, or something might have | hurry on down St. Phillip’s Street to the Normal school 
been hit. | building, where the “Saxton School” meets, 
The missile had no sooner been thrown, than a terri-| Here about one thousand children come every day 
fied voice cried out ‘“‘t-t-t-t-take care.” | to be instructed. There are twenty teachers in this 
The voice I recognized at once, as belonging to Seth | building, part of them from New England, and part are 
White, a young mun twice my own age. Feeling reas-| colored teachers. These scholars are not in one room, 
sured, now that I had flesh and blood to deal with, and | of course. On the first floor there are four class-rooms, 
wishing to punish the fellow for attempting his ghostly | on the second there are five, on the third four more, 
pranks on me, I threw the remainder of the stones, which | and then there is a class of boys who mount as high as 
whistled so close to his car that he bounded out of the | the dome every day. 
bushes and ran after me at full speed. I was overtaken! I will ask you to look in upon two or three of these 
just as I entered my father’s gate. A heavy hand classes. In Miss P.’s room you see three hundred and 
grasped my shoulder, and a rough voice exclaimed, | fifty of as bright, happy girls as can be found in the 
“What d’ you throw them ’ere stones at me for, you, world, who will sing for you, 
young rascal? You come near hitting me on the head, | 
you did. If you had ’a done it, I’d have flogged you, as | For the Bible tells me so.’ 
sure as you live.” and you will say that you never before heard such 
“Why, I thought you were a ghost, Seth, as much as_ sweet, melodious voices. Or they might repeat for you 
could be, and”— | the verses beginning, i 
“Well, that’s a good ‘un. It’s Saturday night, and I | 
thought it was just the time to have a wash. Sol 
waited till arter folks had gone to bed, when wees 


But her own, once more unclosing, 
Gazed above with brightened look, 

And she smiled, and softly murmured, } 
“It is nothing but a brook.” 





“Jesus loves me, this I know, 


“IT thank the goodness and the grace 
That on my birth have similed, 

And made me in these latter days 
A happy Christian child. 


“*T was not born a little slave, 
To labor in the sun, 
To wish that I was in my grave 


could see me. An’ so you took me for a”— 

The sentence was not finished. At thatmoment my | 
two elder sisters, Fanny and Flora, who had made an | And all my labor done.” 
evening call, returned. As they were entering the gate They sing it as if they felt and meant it all. It 
they saw a figure in white, at which they gave a would make you glad to see their black eyes sparkle 
scream of terror, and bounded away at full speed. with delight whenever they sing or recite—it is such an 
Seth appeared nearly as much frightened as they, for entirely new thing to them. 
he ran in an opposite direction, as fast as his legs could, We now go down the back stairs to Miss S.’s room, to 
carry him. With some difficulty I found the girls in a’ a class of really manly-looking boys,—many of whom 
neighboring wood-shed, and quieted their fears by an' their very ambitious fathers destine for the ministry. 
explanation. | Every once in a while a father will come to say : 

A few evenings after this, when all the family were! ‘Please, ma’am, take many pains with my Bill, or 
grouped around him, my father entertained us with the my Sam, for I wants him for a ‘Mouth of the Lord,’”’ 
relation of several stories, one of which I now give the ‘ their very expressive way of saying minister 
reader. | Allin this room study Grammar, Written Arithmetic 
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THE YOUTH’S 


“COMPANION. 








(in which the first class are now as far as Taxes”) and 
all the other common branches, and are very well ad- 
vanced. 

Perhaps Joseph Wilkinson, one of our young orators, 
will declaim for you one of his best pieces; or the 
small class in Latin may recite. Latin? O, yes; we 
have a class just beginning Latin, and they are making 
rapid progress in it, too; for you must know we expect 
to send our most promising boys North, to receive a 
collegiate education. 

Then we have what we call the “Normal Depart- 
ment,” a class of about seventy-five misses, who are 
trying to prepare themselves for teachers; and if they 
continue in their present earnest search for knowledge, 
we shall soon have just such a corps of workers as is 
needed here; for by-and-by we shall expect the color- 
ed people to look out themselves, and to have their 
own teachers, and ministers, and doctors, and lawyers. 

But you have seen enough of this school to judge of 
the amount of work that is done here, and in other 
places through the entire South. We who are in the 
midst of these people have no fears whatever for their 
future prosperity and elevation, if they are not crushed 


} down by those who would degrade and brutalize them. 


Charleston, S. C., March, 1866. M. P. A. 


—— +8 - 
ADVENTURES WITH CROCODILES. 


An English hunter in Africa thus describes one or 
two adventures with crocodiles : 


“Went out duck-shooting at the mouth of the Um- 
lilas; it being high tide, the wagons were obliged to 
wait some hours to cross. Had capital sport; heaps of 
wildfowl of all varieties, and very tame, and eventually 
bagged as many as I could hang round my waist-belt. 
As the sun was going down, and I saw the wagons as- 
cending the opposite hills, having crossed at the drift 
some miles higher up, I endeavored to cross opposite 
where I then was, though I had previously seen many 
crocodiles in the river. I got more than two-thirds 
across, and was on a kind of island not deeper than my 
knees, and before me the stream ran deep and fast, 
about thirty yards wide. I had my gun and ammuni- 
tion, all the ducks, and a heavy pair of shooting boots, 





though the rest of my attire was light enough, consist- 
ing only of shirt and gaiters. Still I thought I could 
manage it, and pushed slowly off, making very short 
strokes with my arms, for fear of losing my gun, as it 
vas laid across just under my chin; and I think I 
might have succeeded had I not just at that moment 
seen the head of a huge crocodile, above stream, sail- 
ing down upon me, leaving a wake like a steamer be- 
hind him. LIneed hardly say that I struck out legs and 
arms for my life, utterly unmindful of my gun, and ina 
few vigorous strokes reached the opposite bank, breath- 
less and frightened, with the loss of my gun. The fol- 
lowing morning Arbuthnot, Monies, Ellis and myself 
went to try and recover it, and dived alternately, one 
tiring shots from the shore, meanwhile, to scare the 
crocodiles. As the gun was a very valuable one, before 
relinquishing our search we made a capital drag, cut 
out of the bush, like a huge rake, but all to no purpose, 
and I was obliged to put up with the loss.” 


Not many days after, he got another lesson as to croc- 
odile risks: 


On emerging quietly through the bush, and tall, 
rank, soaking grass, to an open place, I saw some nine 





and fast asleep. One enormous brute, twenty feet long 
at least, | wanted to shoot, but Monies would not allow 
it, as he hoped to get more sea-cows, and he feared a 
shot would frighten them and spoil our chances. 1 was 
not half satisfied, and said, ‘Well, anyhow, let me have 
the satisfuction of giving hima kick in the ribs,’ (1 was 
shod with heavy English shooting-boots) ‘by way of a 
memento,’ and was just in the act of raising my foot for 
the purpose when Monies suddenly drew me forcibly 
back, saying, ‘You fool, he’ll crack your legs off like 
pipe-stumps with his tail ;’ and that instant he woke up, 
and I had Monies to thank for saving me a broken 
bone, at least, for 1 never saw any thing like the whirl 
he gave his tail as he dashed into the water some fifteen 


on the top of the water, taking a cool survey of his 
morning visitors. 

“Whilst on the subject of crocodiles, I will relate an 
anecdote that happened to me on the St. Lucy’s mouth, 
where it runsinto St. Lucia Bay. I shot a goose, al- 
most full grown, though a flapper, and he was drifting 
nicely to my feet, when he unaccountably disappeared. 
Not taking particular notice at the time, I thought he 
might possibly have partly recovered and dived. Gib- 



















intended roast, as we had not breakfasted, I shot anoth- 
er, and he likewise disappeared in the same place and 
manner. There being plenty I shot a third, and, deter- 
mined not to lose this one, went gradually into the river 
tomeet him, armed with a heavy lancewood loading- 
rod shod with iron, and had nearly got up to my mid- 
dle, making a tremendous noise and splashing to scare 
away the crocodiles, when, just as I was stretching out 
my arm to reach my goose, he suddenly went under 
water. I had no fear in those days, and did not know 
the real danger, so I made a grasp and caught the goose 
by the leg, striking the water as hard as ever I could. 
Inan instant the goose came in halves, the legs, back, 
and some of the entrails falling to my share, Mr. Croco- 


blows on the nose into the bargain. I need hardly say 
liost not an instant in getting ashore again, and did 
hot think much at the time (which is often the case) of 
What a foolish thing it was to do, and what a narrow ¢s- 
cape I had had.” y 


—-— +e 
KNOW YOUR FRIENDS. 


“0, here come the swallows!” said the spring flow- 
es, “That is delightful!’ They smiled at one an- 
other, and looked upward joyously as the birds wheeled 
their flight in the bright sky. 

“The swallows, the swallows!” said the little streams 
and brooks. ‘There’s an end of ice and snow to chain 
usand block us up!” and they prattled and babbled, 
full of frolic, over their stony beds, making much of 
the birds as they dipped in their waters. 
“Why do they ever leave us?” asked the flowers one 
of another, bending their little heads for a conference. 
“While they are here all is happy and bright. . Let us 
make a plan to keep them here all the year round.” 
“Why do they leave us ?” said the brooks to the rills, 
and the rills to the small streams. ‘No frost, no snow, 
While they are with us. We will secure them, and 
keep a year of summer. Consult! consult!” and there 
Was a meeting of the waters. 
Summer smiled on them. “Children,” she said, “if 
you can lay a trap that will imprison me, and stay my 
¢parting, you may reckon safely on the swallows’ re- 
lining. ‘With me they come, with me they go. You 
owe them to me, not me to them.” 


—_—__ +o — ——_ 


A RARE COAT. 
“It’s a verra guid coat,” said an honest old man of his 
Patched garment. 
“I don’t agree with you,” returned a bystander. 
“Ay, it’s just a verra guid coat: it covers a content- 
td spirit, anda body that owes no man anything; and 
hat’s mair than mony a man can say of his coat.” 





or ten crocodiles, high and dry, gorged with seéa-cow | 


. A : | it seeme eluc’ v given. 
yards ahead, and almost immediately floated like a log it seemed reluctantly given 


. : . ; | your £ or >? 
son was With me at the time, and disappointed of our | to your grandmother ? 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





Where is my Receipt? 
The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. ~ 
No other receipt is given. 
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“PLAYING HOUSE.” 


All alone, for hours together, 
Quiet little mouse! 

Jenny’s in the sunny weather, 
“Playing house.” 


Half-a-dozen chairs around her, 
Closing “dolly” in, 

That's her parlor; there I found her, 
Tidy as a pin. 

Now, my lady's mildly scolding 
“Dolly’’ on her knee; 


Then, a grave discourse she’s holding, 
Never heeding me. 


Calling to an unseen Mary,” 
‘Please to mind the hall,” 

Some one quite imaginary 
Drops in for a call. 


Gossip now of all the neighbors, 
(Very like the real;) ° 

Hints of all her cares and labors, 
(This, of course, ideal.) 


How she'll dress herself and “dolly,” 
When the fall arrives; 

Likewise bits of harmless folly 
Known to gentle wives. 


Still, now. arch bine eyes are closing 
For a pleasant nap; 

Tip-toe; there's my lady dozing, 
“Dolly” in her lap! 





For the Companion. 
NED’S VISIT AT ROOK’S NEST. 

“Isn’t my supper ready, grandma? I’m blamed 
hungry. And then the boys are all going to play ball 
on the common. Can’t I have my supper, I say, and 
be off ?” 

“First answer my questions, Ned. What is ‘blamed’ 
hungry? I never heard it before. And what is this 
promise about playing on the common without asking 
leave. Your grandfather is very particular what boys 
you associate with. You forget you are almost a stran- 
ger, and may not know them as well as we do.” 

“I guess I know who's good among your boys here. 
I aint a fool, grandma. But I want my supper. Can’t 
Hetty get me something? What makes you so late ?” 

“No, Ned; Hetty is busy now, and we are late be- 
cause I .have had a visitor. Old Mrs. Elder has been 
in with a letter from her son, and she’s so happy, he”— 

“Well, I aint, grandma. What’s the use of bringing 

in her letter just at supper-time ?” 
Grandma began to look very sober. Ned’s abrupt- 
ness had annoyed her, but now what should she say to 
his selfishness? Until this time, during the four days 
h2 had spent at Rook’s Nest, Ned had been the pink of 
politeness. What had come over the lad? It must be 
that Ed. Lyman, the esquire’s pert son had led him to 
forget himself. She had not expected such an out- 
break of ugly feeling from Eliza’s child—her Eliza, 
whom she had brought up so carefully, and who was 
noted for respectful treatment to every one, especially 
to her parents. <A great, anxious sigh followed these 
troubled thoughts, and then grandma, with a grieved 
look, went into her own room. 

While this had been going on, grandpa—tall, digni- 
fied grandpa, both feared and loved by Ned—had been 
sitting in his library, writing, and as grandma passed 
out through the hall, he came in to where Ned sat 
twirling his feet over the fender, and looking gravely 
about, inquired, in tones peculiarly ominous, if Ned was 
any where about? 

“IT am here, sir.” But the answer came slowly, and 
Then he added, in a sub- 
dued tone, “Why, grandpa, I did not know you were 
at home.” <A blush of shame—I say it to his credit— 
very deeply tinted the face of the lad. 

“Well, sir, what of that?” 

“O, nothing, grandpa—only—why—, I didn’t know 
you had come in; I thought, sir, you were down town.” 
“And thinking so, you felt at liberty to speak rudely 
Was that it, Ned? 

A mountain suddenly falling would have been to Ned 
a welcome interruption just here. But grandpa went 
on: 

“T can never allow any one, especially a lad, and 
more especially my grandson, my Eliza’s child, to 
speak as you did to my wife. In our home, at least, 
no rudeness shall come to her;” and he brought down 
his foot most emphatically, and looked Ned directly in 
the face. ‘My Eliza’s boy to do so!” and here tears 
dropped from eyes that for more than two score of 
years had given only loving glances to the tender wo- 





dile getting the better half, and two or three violent | ™4n who had been so long his faithful companion. 


Ned stood speechless. The love of self, how it stood 
out before him in all its ugliness! He was ready to 
sink through the floor. All his fine plans and gay an- 
ticipations faded away in the presence of that grieved 
look. The boys and their plays might wait forever. 
He’d give up every thing to see an approving smile in 
| place of the sorrowful face looking down upon him. 

Ned was not a bad boy, though he had bad traits of 
character. In spite of his occasional selfishness, a gen- 
erous, frank nature dwelt within; a sunny nature, too, 
though occasionally veiled by clouds such as had at 
| this time obscured the brightness; but when they 
| parted, how nobly the “gifts within” came forth in 
| kingly array! 

The lad’s cheeks were still crimson, but his eyes 
| sought the. floor no longer. He looked up, and said, 
“Grandfather, I was very hasty. Can you forgive 
\it? I am afraid I often grieve my mother so. I am 
| very sorry. Will you let me speak to grandma ?” 

And now came tears of joy, as grandfather, drawing 
the lad, still trembling with excitement, towards him, 
whispered, “He that ruleth his spirit is better than he 
that taketh a city.” God bless you, my boy, for this 
frank acknowledgment. ‘Go to your grandmother. 
You will find her in her room, and then—you will not 
forget, Ned, whose forgiveness you must seek—One 
greater, and better, and more abounding in love than 
earthly parents.” 
| And grandma, dear, patient, loving, tender soul, 
sobbed out, through her tears, for it had grieved her 
sorely, 

“Ah, I knew Eliza's child would be sorry enough 
soon !” ¥. ¥. ©. 











BROWN'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES.— From the Medical Di- 
rector of the General Hospital, Benton Barracks, near St. Louis, 
March 8, 1862. 

Messrs. John I. Brown & Son, Boston, Mass. ‘Use of your far- 
famed and most serviceable ‘ Zroches,' is being made in the hos- 
pital of which I have charge, and with very beneficial and decid- 
ed results in allaying bronchialirritation.” lj—lw 





FOR THOROUGH INSTRUCTION IN VO- 
CAL MUSIC. 


Use BASSINI'S ART OF SINGING; an Analytical and Prac- 
tical System for the Cultivation of the Voice. This work is pre- 
pared ona rigidly scientific basis, and universally admitted to be 
the most desirable work for teachers and scholars. Price, for So- 

rano voice, complete, $4. Abridged. $3. For Tenor voice, $4. 
ailed post-paid. OLIVER DITSON & Co., Publishers, 
17—tf 277 Washington Street. 





PYLE’S O. K. SOAP. 
THE PEOPLE’S FRIEND. 


Made from choice materials, and similar in quality to the old Eng- 
lish White Soap. Becomes extremely hard and not liable to un- 
necessary waste when in nse. Is good for every kind of washing, 
also for the bath and toilet. No other soap is needed where the 
O. K. is used. One pound is sufficiently rich in stock to make 
three gallons of good soft soap. It has a growing popularity 
among the working classes, who from necessity patronize the most 
economical articles. The multitudes who have so long patron- 
ized Pyle's Saleratus, Cream Tartar and Soda will find this soap 
a still greater acquisition in household economy. Try it. It is for 
sale by all prominent grocers. 

2 JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 


16— 350 Washington Street, cor. Franklin, N. Y. 





MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP 
WITH 
B. T. Babbitt’s Pure Concentrated Potash, 


—oR— 
READY SOAP MAKER. 


Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and supe- 
rior to any other saponifier or ley in market. Put up in cans of 
one pound, two pounds, three pounds, six pounds, and twelve 
pounds, with full directions in English and German, for making 
Soft Soap. No lime is required. 

Consumers will find this the cheapest Potash in market. 

B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington Street, 
NEW YORK. 


A CROWN OF GLORY. 


Every Man, Woman and Child who has used 
STERLING’S AMBROSIA 


is willing to recommend it. Three years of rapidly increasing 
sale have made the Ambrosia famous all over the world. 
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Ir 1s WARRANTED TO PLEASE. 


It cures Itching of the Head. 

It makes New Hair grow on Bald Heads. 
It prevents the Hair from Falling Out. 

It renders the Hair Soft and Glossy. 

Cleanses the Scalp; Cools the Heated Brow; Removes Dand- 
ruff; Cures Nervous Headache; Cures Baldness; Insures Luxu- 
riant Locks; Inclines Hair to Curl; Supersedes Wigs; Kils Hair 
Eaters. Good effect apparent at once. 

TO THE LADIES WE SAY, 
the Ambrosia will suit you to a T. Elegantly put up. Delicate- 
ly Perfumed. Patronized by Opera Singers and Actresses. Sold 
in splendid boxes or cartons, containing two large bottles—No. 2 
for morning, No. 1 for evening. 


Tuere 1s NO MISTAKE ABOUT IT. 
STERLING'S AMBROSIA is the best, most agreeable and ef- 
fective toilet article in the world. To prove this try a carton. 
Sold by Druggists. 
Sterling’s Ambrosia Manufacturing Co., 


215 Fulton Street......New York. 
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SINGER’S LETTER “A” 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


This splendid machine combines all the good qualities of our well 
known manufacturing machines, with many new and valuable 
improvements. It is swift, quiet and positive in its operation; 
sews the very finest and cosrsest materials, and any thing be- 
tween the two extremes, in a beautiful and substantial manner. 
It Hems, Felis, Cords, Braids, Tucks, Gathers, Stitches, etc., and 
will do a greater range of work than any machine heretofore ef- 
fered to the public. 

We respectfully invite all in want of a 


SUPERIOR FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 


to pay usa visit. EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED, and full 
instructions given by competent and courteous attendants. 
Send for pamphlet. 
Tue Stncer Manuracturine Company, 
69 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, 
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CATARRH, SCROFULA, BRONCHITIS, 
LIVER AND KIDNEY AFFECTIONS. 
NATURE’S REMEDIALS FROM PLANTS. 


WM. R. PRINCE, Flushing, New York, for sixty years propri- 
etor of the Linnzan Nurseries, has discovered positive cures for 
the above, and for all inherited and Chronic Diseases, Rheuma- 
tism, Nervous Debility, and others, resulting from impurity of the 
blood, hitherto deemed incurable. For Explanatory Circular send 
stamp. Treatise on all Diseases, 15 cents. 16—2w 





A WorD TO THE WIsE.—If to “be forewarned is to be fore- 
armed,” we know of no better advice to give, than that as every 
person is in danger from attacks of Summer Complaints, Bowel 
Complaints, Pysentery, Diarrhoea, and possibly Cholera, that the 
“ounce of prevention” is foundin Dr. Seth Arnold's Balsam, a 
medicine that is admitted throughout all New England, where it 
has been used for twenty-five years, to be the best remedy ever 
discovered. Don't fail to keep a bottle on hand, as it only costs 
25 cents, and it will cure. 16—6w 





‘CLEANSE THE BLOOD. 


With corrupt, disordered or vitiated Blood, you are sick all 
over. It may burst out in Pimples, or Sores, or in some active 
disease. or it may merely keep you listless, dépressed and good 
for nothing. But you cannot have good health while your 
blood is impure. AYER’s SARSAPARILLA purges out these im 
purities and stimulates the organs of life into vigorous action, 
restoring the health and expelling disease. Hence it rapidly 
cures a variety of complaints which are caused by impurity of 
the blood, such as Serofula, or Kings’ Evil, Tumors, Ulcers, 
Sores, Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches, Boils, St. Anthony's 
Fire, Rose or Erysipelas, Tetter or Salt Rheum, Scald Head, 
Ring Worm, Cancer or Cancerous Tumors, Sore Eyes, Fe- 
male Diseases, Liver Complaints, and Heart Diseases. Try 
Ayer's SARSAPARILLA, and see for yourself the surprising ac- 
tivity with which it cleanses the blood and cures these dis- 
orders. 

During late years the public have been misled by large bot- 
tles, pretending to give a quart of Extract of Sarsaparilla for 
one dollar. Most of these have been frauds upon the sick, for 
they not only contain little, if anv Sarsaparilla, but often no 
curative properties whatever. Hence, bitter disappointment 
has followed the use of the various extracts of Sarsaparilla 
which flood the market, until the name itself has become sy- 
nonymous with imposition and cheat. Still we call this com- 
pound ‘‘Sarsaparilla,” and intend to supply such a remedy as 
shall rescue the name from the load of obloquy which rests 
upon it. We think we have ground for believing it has virtues 
which are irresistible by the ordinary run of the diseases it 
is intended to cure. We can only assure the sick, that we of- 
fer them the best alterative which we know how to produce, 
and we have reason to believe, itis by far the most effectual 
purifier of the blood yet discovered by any body. 

AYER's CHERRY PECTORAL is so universally known to sur- 
pass every other remedy for the cure of Coughs, Colds, Influ- 
enza, Hoarseness, Croup, Bronchitis, Incipient Consum 
and for the relief of Consumptive patients in advanced stages 
of the disease that it is useless here to recount the evidence of 
its virtues. The world knows them. 


CLOSING OUT SALE OF CARPETINGS.—We are offering at 
retail, to close, 

An invoice of Ingrajns at 75 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Scotch Plaids at 50 cents per yard. 

An invoiee of Cottage at 50 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Canton Mattings at 50 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Venetian Stair at 50 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Of] Cloths at 62}¢ cents per yard. 

An invoice of Tapestry at $1,75 per yard. 

Also, an entire stock which is complete in all its branches at 
very much reduced prices. New ENGLAND CARPET Co., 75 Hano- 
ver Street, Boston. 





CARPETING.—In our closing sale we are offering selections 
from a fine assortment of Crosby's English Brussels Tapestries, 
probably the best line of these goods ever offered in this country, 
comprising the latest and most popular patterns at very much un- 
der the present ruling prices. New ENGLAND Carrret Co., 75 
Hanover Street, Boston. 





RUGS.—An extensive assortment English Rugs in Tapestry Vel- 
vet and Mosaic closing out at low prices by the New EneLanp 
Carevet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





- KIDDERMINSTER and Three Ply Carpetings at low prices, to 
close, by the New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, 
Boston. 





ELEGANT DRUGGET SQUARES with borders and centre fig- 
ures, for covering carpets, for sale at low prices, to close, by the 
New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





COIR MATTINGS, all widths, and other goods suitable for Of- 
fice Carpets, selling at low prices, to close, by the New ENGLAND 
Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





STAIR CARPETS.—A large assortment, from the cheap Vene- 
tians to the best Tapestries and Brussels, closing out at low priecs, 
by the New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





CARPETS AT WHOLESALE.—Cash purchasers are invited to 
examine our stock, which is very cemplete in all its varicties. 
New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





FLOOR OIL CLOTHS.—The entire stock of a celebrated man- 
ufacturer for sale at manufacturers’ prices by the New ENGLAND 
CarPET Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. ll— 





DR. SETH ARNOLD’S BALSAM, 
WARRANTED TO CURE 
SUMMER COMPLAINTS, 
DYSENTERY, DIARRHG@A AND CHOLERA. 
65,000 Bottles Sold 
IN NEW ENGLAND LAST YEAR. 

Price only 25 Cents, 

Rt. Rev. Bishop Southgate, Rev. James Porter, D. D., of N. Y., 
and others, recommend it. 

KEEP A BOTTLE ON HAND. 

Sold by all Druggists. 
GILMAN BROS., Proprietors, 


1lb—#m BOSTON. 





VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM, 
FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION. 
Established in 1826, and still the best known Remedy for all af- 
fections of the Lungs, Throat and Chest. Be careful to get the 
genuine. REED, CUTLER & CO., Boston, 
Proprietors. 











LARGE BoTtT_es, $1. SMALL, 50 Cents. 
Pure Cod Liver Oil, 


Bottled expressly for Medicinal use by REED, CUTLER & CO., 
who have facilities for obtaining Oil of the most reliable quality. 
Large Bottles, $1. 4s—Om 





LIFE, GROWTH AND BEAUTY. 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
AND 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, 

OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 
INVIGORATE, STRENGTHEN AND LENGTHEN THE 
HAIR. 


They act directly upon the roots of the hair, supplying required 
nourishment, and natural color and beauty returns. 
Grey hair disappears, bald spots are cov- 
ered, hair stops falling, and 
luxuriant growth is 
the result. 


LADIES AND CHILDREN 
WILL APPRECIATE 


THE DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE AND RICH, GLOSSY 
APPEARANCE IMPARTED TO THE HAIR, 


—AXD— 


No fear of soiling the skin, scalp or most elegant head-dress. 





Convincing Testimony. 
REV. C. A. BUCKBEE, 


Assistant Treasurer Ameriean Bible Union, N. Y. City, writes: 
“I very cheerfully add my testimony to that of numerons 
friends, to the great value of Mrs. S. A. Allen's Hair Restorer 
and Zylobalsamum."’ 
REY. WILLIAM CUTTER, 
New York City. 
“My hair is changed to its natural color, and growing on bald 


spot.” 
REV. J. H. CORNELL, 


New York City. 


“T procured it fora relative. The falling of the hair stopped 
and restored it from being grey to its natural and beautifu 
color.” ° 
REV. J. WEST, 


Brooklyn, L. I. 


“T will testify to their value in the most liberal sense. They 
have restored my hair where ft was bald, and, where grey, to its 


original color.” 
> REV. A. WEBSTER, 


Boston, Mass. 

“T have used them with great effect. I am neither bald no 

grey. My hair was dry and brittle; it is now soft as in youth.” 

REV. H. VY. DEGEN, 
Boston, Mass. 


“That they promote the growth of the hair where baldnessis, 
have the evidence of my own eyes.” 





Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 


PRINCIPAL SALES OFFICE, 
198 and 200 GREENWICH STREET, 





Rrepeaed by Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold 
by all Druggists. 12-2m 


New York. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Counting-Room, No. 151 Washington Street. 








Terms of the Companion. 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 








For the Companion. 
SPIDERS IN ITALY. 


Whatever other scarcity may be attributed to Italy, |. 


the lack of spiders and other insects generally is not one 
of her failings. , 

Everywhere in the shrubberies, in the corners, among 
the tree-branches, across unfrequented paths, high and 
low, you are sure to see enormous cobwebs. In the 
middle of each, with a fulness of flesh which shows that 
he is not starved by overcrowding, sits a monstrous 
spider. 

Our spiders are as nothing to these, and they would 
eat a dozen of them for breakfast without minding it. 

These Italian ogres are more terrible, more greedy, 
and very much bigger than our own. Squatting in the 
centre of their webs, high among the outer branches of 
a tree, they show like nuts against the sky. 

There were several which I watched for hours out- 
side the windowsof our inn. One, especially, I think I 
should know again. Let me record his way of doing 
business as a specimen of spider life in Italy. 

His web was three or four feet across, though some of 
the larger ropes which stretched it were carried to a 
still greater distance. He sat in the middle, holding 
the principal spokes of his wheel-like net in his hands. 
Every now and then he gave them a iittle shake as if to 
feel whether any thing had alighted upon them, just as 
a deep-sea fisher raises his line a bit to make certain 
about a nibbie. 

When a luckless fly got entangled, a slight spasm of 
expectation went through the central monster, who 
paused for a moment to make sure that the visitor was 
fairly limed; then, quitting his seat, he rushed upon 
the spinning, screaming captive, and seized him with 
penetrating gripe behind the wings. Then there was a 
shri:ler cry from the victim, which died down to a dull 
buzz as his heart’s blood was sucked out by the mon- 
ster. 

Alas, poor fly! you dangle lifeless from the web, a 
winged but empty carcass. Then the ogre flung him 
down, throwing his fragments away as a monkey does 
the shell of the nut he has eaten, and walked quietly 
back to his watch-fort, a trifle fuller, but still keen for 
the next meal. 

When this had been repeated two or three times I 
could restrain my indignation no longer. It may be 
foolish and sentimental to have feeling for flies; but the 
terror and pain of those I had just seen eaten alive 
made me ask myself whether I could not assist in bring- 
ing on the destruction which I thought must follow 
such wanton gluttony. 

Just then a hornet came sailing by, and I fetched him 
such a smack with an odd volume of Vanity Fair, 
which [had brought out of the reading-room, that he 
lay as good as dead upon the gravel,—a large, lusty, 
yellow-banded, evil-countenanced hornet. 

I laid hold of him by the tip of his left wing and 
pitched him right into the web. 

Ho! ho! my ogre of a spider, this is another affair, 
altogether. 

Up he jumped and made cautiously towards the new 
comer. He didn’t meddle with him, though, thinking 
he was alive, but sidled round him with all his wits at 
his fingers’ ends. He looked puzzled. The captive 
was as big as himself. How came he there? His wings 
moved; was he shamming? Why didn’t he break 
away ? 

The hornet showing signs of recovery, I laid my book 
down and looked out for a contest on more equal terms 
than the ogre, probably, desired. 

But he was equal to the occasion. He walked slowly 
round the dangling hornet with a rope extemporized 
out of his own tenacious inside, until its wings were 
fairly tied down and the insect made fast, hand and 
foot. Then he fell upon him open-mouthed and had a 
copious dinner from the artery beneath his wing. 
When I left he had ceased sucking, and, with a satis- 
fied air about his face, was tugging the still valuable 
corpse away against supper time. 

The poor flies have small chance here. Certainly the 
sun warms them pleasantly enough, and 1 dare say ex- 
pedites their multiplication; but besides the spiders they 
have enemies in the lizards, which dart upon them as 
they sit toasting themselves on the hot stones. 

Pretty little lizards, I see you at this moment; 
now bustling along in the bright sunshine ; now sudden- 
ly rigid with no sign of life but the twinkle of your 
bright eyes and the quick beating of your lungs or 
heart, whichever it is, plainly seen beneath your arm- 

pits. - 

: I caught one of these small fellows; he was terribly 
frightened, but presented a most ludicrous appearance 
when he got his arms clear, and pushed as hard as he 
could against my hand, trying to shove my encircling 
finger down, or to draw the rest of his body up, just like 
Gulliver climbing out of the Brobdingnag marrow-bone, 
or rather, perhaps, as if he were trying to get a pair of 
tight leather breeches off. Sometimes, they say, these 
lizards being hard pressed, will leave their tails behind 
them. I never saw one thus dismember himself, but I 
noticed many with very stumpy ends like manx cats. 

I must, however, return to the spiders. One night— 
so somebody told the story to an old lady, whose nerves 
all stood on end perceptibly by the time he had done— 
one bright, moonlight night I awoke about three in the 
morning, and saw the shadow of a tall, thin spider creep 
down the wall of the room towards the head of my bed. 
I sprang up just as he reached me. Fortunately I had 
at hand a large towel, which I flung over him, and by 
the aid of which I dragged him to the window and flung 
him ifito the street. But, positively, the biggest, strong- 


moonlight, and did carry away with him a cambric 
pocket-handkerchief, in which, after some diplomacy 
and resistance, I captured him. 








VARIETY. 





LINES ON A SKELETON. 


Some forty years ago the following poem was found in the Lon- 
don Morning Chronicle. Every effort was vainly made to dis- 
cover the author, even to the offering of a reward of fifty guineas. 
All that ever transpired was, that the poem, in a fair clerkly 
hand, was found near a skeleton of remarkable symmetry of form 
in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln's Inm 
London, and that the Curator of the Museum sent it to the Morn- 
ing Chronicle. 


Behold this ruin! ‘Twas a skull | 

Once of ethereal spirit full. 

This narrow cell was Life's retreat, 

This space was Thought's mysterious seat. 
What beauteous visions filled this spot, 
What dreams of pleasure long forgot! 

Nor hope, nor joy, nor love, nor fear, 
Have left one trace of record here. 


Beneath this mouldering canopy 

Once shone the bright and busy eye; 

But start not at the dismal void— 

If ence with love that eye employed, 

If with no lawless fire it gleamed, 

But through the dews of kindness beamed, 
That eye shall be forever bright 

When stars and sun are sunk in night. 


Within this hollow cavern hung 

The ready, swift and tuneful tongue. 

If falsehood’s honey it disdained, 

And when it could not praise, was chained, 
If bold in virtue’s cause it spoke, 

Yet gentle concord never broke! 

This silent tongue shall plead for thee 
When time unveils Eternity. 


Say, did these fingers delve the mine? 
Or with the envied rubies shine? 

To hew the rock or wear the gem 

Can little now avail to them. 

But if the page of truth they sought, 
Or comfort to the mourner brought, 
These hands a richer meed shall claim 
Than all that wait on wealth or fame. 


Avails it, whether bare or shod, 

These feet the paths of duty trod? 

If from the bower of Ease they flied, 

To seek Affiiction’s humble shed; 

If Grandeur's guilty bribe they spurned 
And home to virtue’s cot returned, 
These feet with angel's wings shall vi 
And tread the palace of the sky. 


~ 





DRINK TO THE GLORY OF GOD. 


A Highlander, a great drunkard, was led to attend a 
temperance lecture, and to take the pledge of total 
abstinence. It cost him great and fierce struggles to 
keep it, but he kept it manfully, and not long after the 
Word of God sprang up in his reformed heart and he 
became a sincere Christian. Not having any settled 
occupation, and wishing to support himself, he man- 
aged by the help of some friends, to get a little stock of 
trinkets, and set himself up as a peidler. Happening 
to travel near Balmoral, while the queen was staying 
there, he bethought him to try to get the queen’s pat- 
ronage, and, by the help of his honest face and the 
good will of the Earl of Carlisle, he succeeded. The 
queen purchased some of his wares, and gave him per- 
mission to wear the royal arms as the queen’s peddler. 
He left her presence with a happy heart and a heavy 
purse, but before being dismissed from the house, the 
Ear! offered him a glass of wine, with which to drink 
the queen’s health. It was a great temptation, but 
Donald uttered a silent prayer, and then bravely said: 
“I cannot drink the queen’s health in wine, bnt I will 
drink it in water.” 

This called forth an explanation; the Earl commend- 
ed his reasons, and Donald left, thanking God for grace 
to enable him to “drink” “tothe glory of God.” And 
surely if the poor Highlander could show such Chris- 
tian courage, how much more should our Sunday 
school boys stand firm, when a New Year’s call or the 
banter of a rude playmate tempts them to “drink” not 
“to the glory of God.” —Sunday School Journal. 


LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY. 
THE SKIN. 





What is the skin? 

It is that which covers the body as the bark covers 
the tree. 

Has a person more than one skin ? 

Yes, two. The inner one is called the real skin. 

Is the inner one strong? 

It is; and can be stretched like a piece of India 
rubber. 

_ this skin of the same color in every one ? 

t is. , 

Why, then, are not all of the same color? 

Between the outer and inner skin there is a substance 
like jelly, which in some races is white, in others biack, 
and in#thers copper-colored. 

What is the outside skin ? 

It is a very thin covering in most parts of the body, 
but on the inside of the hands and bottoms of the feet 
it is thick and hard. It is full of holes, or pores, as 
they are called, which are so close to each other that 
_ cannot put the point of the finest needle between 
them. 

Why is the outer skin so full of holes? 

To let useless matter go out in the form of per- 
Spiration. 

What happens when these pores get filled up? 

Sores, pain and ill health. 

How can the skin be kept in a healthy state ? 

By thorough washing every day. ‘ 


+o —_—__ 
RECAMIER. 


This great physician was very benevolent: he gave 
one tenth of his receipts to the poor—A sick woman, 
whom he visited at the top ofa very high building, 
seeing him tired and out of breath as he approached 
her, made many excuses for her poverty and the bad 
location of her room. 

“It is very high, very high, indeed,” said the doctor. 
“T am all tired out.” 

This only increased the poor woman’s confusion and 
excuses, 

“Do you know,” continued the doctor, “that it is well 
worth ten francs to come up here? I wouldn’t come 
for less.” And so saying, he slipped the sum named 
into the poor woman’s hand. 


+ 


FRIDAY NOT AN UNLUCKY DAY. 


This day, which has been long superstitiously re- 
garded as a day of ill-omen, has been an eventful 
one in American history. On Friday, Christopher 
Columbus sailed on his great voyage of discovery. 
On Friday, he, though unknown to himself, discovered 
the Continent of America. On Friday, Henry III. of 
England gave to John Cabot his commission, which led 
to the discovery of North America. On Friday, St. 
Augustine, the oldest town in the United States, was 
founded. On Friday, the May-Flower, with the Pil- 
grims, made the harbor of Plymouth, and on the same 
day they signed that august compact, the forerunner of 
the present Constitution. On Friday, George Wash- 
ington was born. On Friday, Bunker Hill was seized 
and fortified. On Friday, the surrender of Saratoga 
was made, and on Friday, the surrender of Cornwallis 











est spider I ever met, did come into my bedroom by 


at Yorktown occured—the crowning glory of American 


arms. On Friday, the motion was made in Congress | 

that.the United Colonies were, and of right ought to. 

be, free and independent. Americans surely need not 

be afraid of Friday. 

: ee ‘ 

CITIES WHICH EMBRACE ALL NATION- 
ALITIES. | 


London is a world in itself, The last English census | 
develops the curious fact that there are more Scotch-| 
men in London than in Edinburgh, more Irish than in | 
Dublin, more Roman Catholics than in Rome, and_ 
more Jews than in Palestine. Next to London perhaps» 
New York is the most cosmopolitan of cities. It has | 
not so many Scotchmen as Edinburgh, but according to 
the census it has nearly as many Irish as Dublin, while 
as a German city, it is probably the third in the world, 
ranking next to Berlin and Vienna. 


—_+o+—__———_- 
LANGUAGE. 


A Spanish gentleman studying-English, being at the 
tea-table, and desiring to be helped to some sliced 
tongue—in doubt as to the term, hesitated a moment, 
and then said, “I will thank you, miss, to pass me that 
language.” 

++ — 

AN ADJUTANT of a volunteer corps, being doubtful 
whether he had distributed muskets to all the men, | 
cried : 

“All of you that are without arms hold up your 
hands.” 


“FaTHER,” said a cobbler’s lad, as he was pegging 
away at an old shoe, “they say the trout bite good 
now.” 

“Well, well,” replied the old gentleman, “you stick to 
your work, and they won’t bite you!” 


In an advertisement for a young gentleman who left 
his parents, it is stated, that “if Master Jacky will return | 
to his disconsolate parents, he shall not be sent to! 
school, and shall sweeten his own tea.” 





TuerReE is a woman in Charlestown, N. H. who has | 
a collection of tame toads in her yard. They know 
their mistress, follow her about, and hop in her |p to} 
be fed, and are tenderly cared for. | 

“Out of sight, out of mind.” We don’t see it. We 
lost our wallet the other day, and it hasn’t been out of 
our mind since. | 

A MAN who was attacked upon his original spelling 
made answer,—“Why, aman must be a great fool who 
can’t spell a word more than one way.” 


Tue first and greatest thing in rhetoric is, to have 
something to say. 

Ir you happen to meet a friend in need, remember 
that you do not know how soon you may need a friend. 

Ir is not half the trouble to learn in youth, that it is 
to be ignorant in old age. 


HoweEVER active a goose’s wings may be in life, they | 
become stationery afterward. 
| 





Sports and Pastimes. 





A Parlor Game. 


An exchange paper says:— ‘‘My parlor is not very large, and | 
yet my little girls get lots of play there. They play Hydensite | 
(hide in sight) every day or two. It is good for the eves, Hyden- | 
site is. I can't tind the word in the dictionary; perhaps it isa 
German word; but this is the way my little girls play it: Clara 
takes her mother’s thimble, all the rest go out of the room, and 
then she puts it out in plain sight. on the mantel, or poker-top— | 
anywhere, in plain sight, and then calls usin. Sharp eyes, that 
have learned to see, find it very quickly; but sometimes we hunt | 
five minutes for a thimble hid in plain sight. Hydensite is good 
for the eyes. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 








T am composed of 26 letters. 

My 7, 2,8 is an insect. 

My 3, 12, 21, 21, 13 is a girl's name. 
My 19, 22, 10, 11, 19, 8 is a boy’s name. 
My 3, 15, 21, 18 is a pleasant month. 
My 12, 5, 16, 25 is a Scripture name. 
My 9, 24, 17, 6 is a place of detence. 
My 4, 26 is a pronoun. 

My 14, 23, 1 is a sphere. 


My whole is a good motto. H. A. H. 


3. 


My number, definite and known, 

Is ten times ten, told ten times o'er; 
Though half of me is one alone, 

And half exceeds all count and score. 


4. 


My head and tail both equal are, 
My muddle slender as a bee; 
Whether I stand on head or heel 
*Tis all the same to you or me; 
But it my head should be cut off, 
The matter's true, although ‘tis strange. 
My head and body severed thus, 
Immediately to nothing change. 


5. 


What word of six letters contains six words besides itself, with- | 
out transposing a letter? 
6. 


*-How old are you, father?” 
Said a stripling one day 

To his grey-headed sire,— 
“How old are you, pray?” 


“Just ten years ago,” said the man to his son, 

“My age was to yours just as five is to one; 

Bat now, on this day—althoufh strange it may be— 
Your age is to mine just as one is to three; 

And in twenty years more, if our life still endures, 
My age will be then but twice that of yours.” 


Conundrums, 


When are soldiers like good flannels? When they won't shrink. 
How does the hair-dresser end his days? He curls up and dyes. 
When was beef-steak the highest? When the cow jumped over 
the moon. 
hy is a fly one of the tallest of insects? Because he stands 
over six feet without shoes or stockings. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Pennsylvania — Washington. (Pencil-vane-ear — Washing- 





2. The father of his country. 
3. Bologna. 


4. Scotland. 5. Constance 


THE GREAT STRENGTHENING TONIC. 


(Not a WuISKEY PREPARATION.) 


HOOFLAND'S 
GERMAN BITTERS 


WILL CURE 
DEBILITY !—DEBILITY! 


resulting from any cause whatever. 


ri 
PROSTRATION OF THE SYSTEM, 


INDUCED BY 
SEVERE HARDSHIPS, 


EXPOSURE, 
FEVERS, 


—-oF— 
Diseases of Oamp Life. 
Sotprers, Citizens, MALE OR FeMALE, ADULT OR Yourn, 


Will find in this Bitters a pure Tonic, not dependent on bad liquors 
for their almost miraculous effects. 


oO 


DYSPEPSIA, j 


AND DISEASES RESULTING FROM DISORDERS 
OF THE LIVER AND DIGESTIVE ORGANS, 
ARE CURED BY 
HOOFLAND'S GERMAN BITTERS. 

This Bitters has Performed more Cures, gives Letter Satisfaetion, 


has more Testimony, has more Respectable People to vouch for it, 
than any other article in the market. 


We defy any one to contradict this assertion, and 


WILL PAY $1000 


to any one who will produce a certificate published by us that is 


| not genuine. 


HOOFLAND'S GERMAN BITTERS 
WILL CURE EVERY CASE OF 
Chronic or Nervous Debility, 
and Diseases of the Kidneys, 
} ch 
Observe the following symptoms resulting from disorders of the 


digestive organs: 
Constipation, Inward Piles, Fulness of Blood to the Head, Acidity 


of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust for Food, Ful- 
ness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sink- 
ing or Fluttering at the Pit of the Stomach, 
Swimming of the Head, Hurricd and Diffi- 
cult Breathing, Fluttering at the 


Heart, Choking or Suf- 

focating Sensations when in a lying 
Posture, Dimness of Vis- 

ion, Dots or Webs before the 

Sight, Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, 
Deficiency of VPerspiration, Yellowness of the 
Skin and Eyes, Pain in the side, Back, Chest, Limbs, 
&c., Sudden Flushes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh, 
Constant imaginings of Evil, and great Depression of Spirita. 


L 
REMEMBER, 


| 
That this Bitters is not Alcoholic, contains no Rum or Whiskey, 


and cannot make drunkards, but isthe best Tonic in the World. 
READ WHO SAYS SO. 


From Rev. W. D. Seigfried, Pastor of Twelfth Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia, 


GENTLEMEN :—I have recently been laboring under the distressing 


effects of indigestion, accompanied by a prostration of the nervous 
system. Numerous remedies were recommended by friends, and 
some of them tested, but without relief. Your Houtiand’s Gernuan 
Litters were recommended by persons who had ted them, and 


whose favorable mcution of these Ditters induced me to try teu 
I must contess I had an aversion to Patent Medicines trom the 
“thousand and one” quack “Bitters,” whose only aim seems to be 
to palm off sweetened and drugged liquor upen the community in 
asly way. and the tendency of which, | fear, is to make manya 
contirmed drunkayd, Upon learning that yours was really a niedi- 
cinal preparation, | took it with happy effect. Its action, not only 
upon the stomach, but upon the nervous system, was prompt and 
gratifying. 1 see) that I have derived greut and permanent benefit 
trom the use of a few bottles, 





Very respectfully yours, 
W. D. SEIGFRIED, No. 254 Sackamaxon Street. 


From the Rev. E. D. Fendall, Assistant Editor Christian 
Chronicle, Philadelphia, 

I have derived decided benefit from the use of Hoofiand’s Ger 
man Bitters, and feel it my privilege to recommend them as 4 
most valuable tonic, to all who are suffering from genera} debility 
or from diseases arising trom derangement of the liver. 

Yours truly, E. D, FENDALL. 


From Rev. D. Merrige, Pastor of the Passyunk Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia. 

From the many respectable recommendations given to Dr. Hoof 
land's German Bitters, | was induced to give them a trial. After 
using several bottices | found them to be a good remedy for debility, 
and « most excellent tonic for the stomach. D. MERKIGE. 


NW . 


From Rev. Wm. Smith, formerly Pastor of the Vincentown and 
Millville (N. J.) Baptist Churches. 

Having used in my tamily a number of bottles of your Hoofland’s 
German Bitters, | have to say that | regard them as an excellelt 
medicine, specially adapted to remove the diseases they are recol- 
mended for. ‘They strengthen and invigorate the system wea 
debilitated, and are useful in disorders of the liver, loss of appeti 
&c. Ihave also recommended them to several of my fends, whe 
have tried them, and found them greatly beneticial in the restora 
tion of health. Yours truly, WILLIAM SMITH, 

966 Hutchinson St., Philada- 


D 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


See that the signature of “C. M. JACKSON" is on the wrappet 
of each bottle. 


PRICE. 
Sincie Borrie Cxe Doivar, on A HALF Doz. For $5. 
Should your nearest“druggist not have the article, do not be 4 
off by any of the intoxicating preparations that may be offered ! 
its place, but send to us, and we. will forward, securely packed, by 
express. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND MANUFACTORY, 
NO. 631 ARCH STREET; 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

JONES & EVANS, 
[Successors to C. M. JACKSON & CO.,) 
PROPRIETORS. 
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